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only did the British Prime Minister make the palpable
error of drawing no distinction between fighting and
non-fighting men but also he made the mistake of under-
estimating the situation on the Western European front.
But for the arrival of fresh American troops in France
during the spring of 1918, it is virtually certain that the
woeful expenditure of soldiers, equipment and money
in order to "liberate" the Arabs from Turkish rule would
Jiave produced a ghastly scandal. Major General Sir
John Davidson, director of military operations at gen-
eral headquarters during Sir Douglas Haig's command in
France, in the Nineteenth Century and After (Novem-
ber, 1922), condemned the poor military strategy in in-
dulging in these petits paquets in which the British army
suffered 89,246 wounded and 48,124 killed. "It did, in
fact/' he said, "have the result of seriously risking our
defeat in France in the spring of 1918, and was the
cause of our embarking on national .adventures of a
costly and hazardous character in the Near and Middle
Bast."

At the time of the Mudros Armistice (October 30,
1918), the Anglo-Indian forces had overrun the greater
part of Iraq, and had entered Mosul (near ancient Nine-
veh) on November 8, 1923. The campaign of General
Allenby's forces in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine was
one of the few great Allied successes in the "World
"War. In November, 1918, the British alone had a tre-
mendous force in Iraq, Palestine and Syria, numbering
approximately two million, counting combatants and non-
combatants, which provided an exceedingly consequential
factor in the military and diplomatic postwar relations
between the Turks, Arabs, and the Allies.

Encouraged by the promises of the Allies, those Arabs
who had fought alongside of them during the war be-
lieved that they were to secure thereby their "libera-
tion. " In the winter of 1917-1918, the leaders in FeisaTs